THE PRIME MINISTER

this respect, because each Parliament has a quality of its own. The

Conservative party has a strong, and perhaps exaggerated, notion of

loyalty which makes it easy to lead, though it has a curious habit of

suddenly repudiating its leaders; the Labour party has more eccentrics

and rebels.   A Conservative Opposition led by a Lord Randolph

Churchill or an F. E. Smith can be a highly effective political instrument,

though it is usually solid and uninspiring, whereas a Labour Opposition

contains too many guerrillas to make an effective army.   It follows

that a Conservative Prime Minister has an easy task, while a Labour

one may find it difficult. Wartime experience is peculiar, and so little

can be said about Mr Lloyd George.  Of Mr Bonar Law it has been

said that he 'conducted business in the House with an ease and

smoothness which gained him universal praise.  He remained till his

final illness master of the House of Commons to an extent seldom

rivalled in modern times.5 x He was, of course, very experienced. He

had led the Conservative party from 1911 to 1921; he had led the House

of Commons from 1916 to 1921; while Prime Minister he was the only

member of the Government in the House of Commons with lengthy

experience.  He was therefore able to do the job competently, but he

could hardly be said to be inspiring. Mr MacDonald had too difficult

a task, with an inexperienced party which lacked general agreement,

a strong and reasonably united Opposition and a secretive and tortuous

mind which left him remote from his own party, to be an effective

leader of the House. Mr Baldwin, on the other hand, was notable for

his calm and effective if somewhat careless management of the House.

He had great respect for the House and showed it in his handling of its

affairs. What is more, he, like Sir Winston Churchill, could rise to full

stature when he was called upon, as a Prime Minister often is, to speak

not for his party but for the nation.   Mr Amery's request to Mr

Greenwood, at the outbreak of war, toc speak for England* was proof that

there are occasions when a political leader must shed his party character

and become the spokesman for a united people. Mr Amery's request was

an indication that Mr Chamberlain had failed. On such occasions Mr

Baldwin was at his best; and, of course, Sir Winston Churchill's wartime

speeches will echo down the corridors of time. Mr Neville Chamberlain,

1 Blake, The Unknown Prime Minister, p. 498.
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